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She things they say 


MORGAN PHILLIPS AT THE 
SOCIALIST INTERNATIONAL 


The Art of the Possible. Politics is above 
all the art of the possible. We Socialists 
want to win our victories in this present 
world, with all its imperfections, and not 
in some future world to come. Therefore 
we must base our policies on a realistic 
estimate of the state of the world today. 

The first task we all face is to take the 
military measures necessary to deter any 
aggression which might start a Third 
World War. That catastrophe can be 
prevented only by 
rearmament up to a 
level high enough 
to deter the rulers 
in the Kremlin from 
repeating the Ko- 
rean gamble some- 
where else. But I 
hope no one here 
takes the view that 
a realistic attitude 
towards problems 
of military defence 
is incompatible with 
a left wing attitude 
to politics in gen- 
eral. 

Satellite aggres- 
sion. The technique 
which Russia adopted in Korea is that of 
satellite aggression—aggression by ex- 
pendable subject armies whose defeat 
does not necessarily call for direct 
Soviet intervention. If we look round 
the borders of the Soviet Empire we can 
see other areas where this technique 
might well be adopted—in Berlin, in 
Austria, in Greece and above all in 
Yugoslavia. As long as the Soviet 


strategists can mobilise at so many points 
forces so vastly superior to those avail- 
able against them, there is a danger that 
the Korean gamble may be repeated. 

The Korean war teaches us that the 
peace-loving countries are prepared to 
make the sacrifices necessary to maintain 
collective security and to defeat aggres- 
sion. Let us not forget that the main 
brunt of the fighting in Korea has been 
borne by the American people. The 
United States of America, whose failure 
to support the League of Nations helped 
to make the Second World War inevit- 
able, has today shown its devotion to 
peace and its readiness to sacrifice for 
peace. 

What are the broader conclusions 
which we must draw from our analysis 
of world affairs over the last six years? 
The first lesson is that we must, tempora- 
rily at least, put aside as an idle dream 
the idea that we can unite all countries in 
the world within a single international 
society. So long as so many countries are 
ruled by men who accept the political 
philosophy of Stalinism, so long must we 
accept the fact that these countries will 
not form part of a genuine world society. 


Equality of Sacrifice. In this situation, 
there is one Socialist principle which we 
must fight in all our countries to fulfil— 
equality of sacrifice. We must see that 
the burden of defence is fairly spread, 
both between the peoples and within 
each people. 

It is not easy to assess each country’s 
contribution for defence. A rich and 
powerful country should make not only 
greater absolute contribution to the 
common cause but also a greater contri- 
bution in relation to its strength. The 
recent United Nations Economic Survey 
of Europe gave some startling figures 
of the disparities between the defence 
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efforts of the countries of Western 
Europe. In terms of man-years for 
defence for every thousand inhabitants, 
Britain was providing 40 per cent more 
than any other European country and 
more even than the United States of 
America. I do not know how much 
longer the British people will be prepared 
to continue this quite disproportionate 
sacrifice if it sees so many of its allies 
even closer to the source of danger 
continuing to shirk their duty. 

Even more important than equality of 
sacrifice between the nations is equality 
of sacrifice within each nation. A ten- 
dency is already visible in many countries 
for Governments to finance their new 
defence efforts by inflation, because they 
despair of collecting the money by direct 
taxation. There can be no more unjust 
way to meet the burden. 


Fields of Conflict. We all know as 
Socialists that though military defence is 
a vital condition of our survival, it is not 
enough by itself to meet the threat of 
war, still less the threat of Stalinism. 

Though we as Socialists recognise the 
same weaknesses in capitalist society as 
Stalinists, our attitude towards these 
weaknesses is totally different. The 
Stalinists aim to sharpen the conflicts 
within the democratic world until they 
become so acute as to wreck democracy 
itself and to present the opportunity for 
their dictatorship. We Socialists aim to 
change capitalist society so that the 
conflicts disappear and we can progress 
to higher forms of social organisation 
without sacrificing the gains won by 
earlier systems. Wherever Governments 
have adopted Democratic Socialist poli- 
cies for any length of time their countries 
enjoy a stability and unity unknown in 
the past, and extremism, whether a Facist 
or Communist, is becoming insignificant. 


The answer to so-called inter-imperial- 
ist rivalries, which have brought untold 
suffering to humanity and which today 
lay the free world open to capture from 
within, is the sort of international co-op- 
eration towards which the free world is 
already groping its way; for the British 
Commonwealth, for example, in the 
movement for European unity, and in the 
Atlantic community. 

The third field of conflict in which we 
must work as Socialists, is the conflict 
between the rich white industrialised 
peoples of the North Atlantic Com- 
munity and the poor coloured peasant 
peoples of Africa and Asia. 


The task of the century. World peace 
and prosperity in the future will depend 
on our applying in international affairs 
the same Socialist principles as we apply 
in domestic affairs in our own countries. 
Some such bold new policy as is envis- 
aged by the Labour Party’s World Plan 
for Mutual Aid is absolutely vital if the 
free world is to move forward united into 
the future. 

I do not feel that we have the right to 
ask the peoples of Asia and Africa to 
take sides with the white Democracies of 
the Atlantic community in the great 
world struggle now upon us, unless we 
can show that we ourselves are free 
from every taint of imperialism. 

The great deficiency of our work so far 
has been its regional limitation. For 
practical reasons most of our activity has 
been confined to the European continent. 
It is an excellent thing that the next of 
our Expert Conferences, to be held next 
October in Vienna, will deal with the 
central problem of the next half-century 
—the problem of economic aid to the 
under-developed areas. And I sincerely 
hope that our comrades from those areas 
will be able to participate in this meeting. 

I take this opportunity of declaring on 
behalf of my Party—and I hope us all— 
my faith in the ability of Socialism to 
meet the challenge of the modern world. 
We Socialists cannot claim a monopoly 
of wisdom or of moral strength. We 
must approach the formidable problems 
which await us with genuine humility. 
But we can approach them also with a 
sober confidence. As Socialists we draw 
our inspiration from the same moral 
sources as have inspired movements for 
freedom, progress and justice throughout 
history. To this deep moral purpose we 
can add a scientific understanding of the 
political and economic forces which shape 
the modern world. This combination is 
irresistible—providing we work together 
and keep our eyes fixed steadfastly on 
our goal: a world of plenty, peace and 
freedom. 

We shall not fail this responsibility. 


The above is abridged from Morgan 
Phillips’ address to the First Congress of 
the Socialist International held in Frank- 
furt from June 30 to July 3. Morgan 
Phillips is Chairman of the International. 


KOREA—HAS THE DOVE COME TO STAY? 


AND ALL FOR NOTHING 


IT WAS REPORTED on July 11 that the Crown had failed to win a claim for income 
tax on £15,000 paid by the Two Cities Film Company to Sir Laurence Olivier. 
Fifteen thousand pounds is a lot of money, invested in gilt-edged stock at a 
modest 3 per cent, it would bring in £9 a week for ever. What prodigious services 
had Sir Laurence rendered to be paid this tax-free emolument? What Herculean 
labours had he performed? What dizzy risks had he borne, what enterprise 
displayed, what feats of organisation accomplished ? 

He was paid the money for doing nothing. The film company gave him the 
£15,000 in return for a promise not to produce or act in a film for a year and a 
half after the production of Hamlet. The only reason they did not offer Shakes- 
peare a fortune to abstain from writing another play is, presumably, because 
they know he is dead. As he was never under contract to Two Cities, they do 
not even have to pay the Bacon Society not to print any more propaganda. 

We admire Sir Laurence’s work so much that we should prefer him to be 
paid for giving us more of it instead of depriving us of it; but no matter. He is 
a splendid artist, and as far as FAcT is concerned he is welcome to his sponduliks. 
The incident to us is simply an interesting illustration of how competition, the 
profit-motive and the law of supply and demand—the holy trinity of capitalist 
dogma—do the devil’s business in an advanced economy. Here is a company 
that had a small supply of Laurence Olivier. It created an artificial shortage of 
Laurence Olivier in order to increase the demand for the bit it possessed: and 
it did so because its primary purpose is not producing plays but producing 
profits. The same purpose underlies the production of every commodity in a 
capitalist economy. The private cartel to restrict production was the business- 
man’s answer to the poverty of the ‘thirties’. 

Fortunately, Two Cities cannot afford to buy up every copy of every Shakes- 
peare play in existence, in order to drive still higher the demand for their property. 
We know they cannot afford this, because the British film industry is broke. It 
is always whining about its finances, is it not? 
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BREAKING THE 
PRICE-RINGS 


Government Action. Government 
action to break the trade rings which 
control the prices of about one-third 
of the goods in Britain’s shops is 
promised in the official White Paper 
on Resale Price Maintenance (Cmd. 
8274, sixpence), published towards the 
end of June. 


‘A trade practice which prevents 
shopkeepers from reducing certain 
prices to the public,’ is how the White 
Paper describes Price Maintenance. 


‘The salient feature of most of these 
arrangements is the power to organise 
a boycott against a trader who reduces 
any of the prices which they seek to 
enforce,’ it explains. ‘If a trader 
reduces the price of one line of one 
manufacturer, his name may be 
placed on a stop list and he may 
thereupon be unable to obtain supplies 
of a wide range of goods made by 
other manufacturers, even though he 
may have scrupulously observed their 
resale prices. It will be evident that 
where the goods covered by the 
association’s activities form a large 
part of a trade, this type of boycott is 
equivalent to putting the victim out of 
business.’ 


The massive report of the Lloyd 
Jacob Committee (Fact, July 1949) 
described how many associations 
employ plain-clothes spies to visit 
shops where the shopkeeper is sus- 
pected to have reduced prices. 


Outside the Law. The Government 
now proposes to ‘make it unlawful to 
operate or take part in the operation 
of collective measures designed to 
ensure that goods shall be sold at or 
above specified retail prices.’ 


Associations will be allowed to fix 
maximum prices, but it will be unlawful 
to state these prices (in advertisements, 
for example) without clearly indicating 
that they are maxima. 


Other Proposals Coming. Sir 
Hartley Shawcross, President of the 
Board of Trade, told newspapermen 
when the White Paper was published 
that the abolition of price rings was 
only one of several proposals which 


he was considering to check prices. 

‘I do not pretend for a moment,’ 
he said, cautiously, ‘that it will produce 
any dramatic reduction in prices. No 
single measure taken alone will bring 
prices toppling down. The importance 
of the abolition of price maintenance 
is that in the long run it will promote 
healthy competition and encourage 
greater efficiency in the retail and dis- 
tributive trades.’ 


SHAWCROSS 
Leads price-ring fight 


Objections Answered. The first part 
of the White Paper contains a general 
description of the price-rings. In the 
Government’s view they have the 
effect of stifling competition and of 
preventing shopkeepers from making 
price reductions which they may be 
able and willing to make. The methods 
by which prices are enforced involve a 
private system of law and punishment 
allowing no appeal to the established 
Courts of justice. 


Part II of the White Paper examines 
the arguments that the public prefer 
fixed retail prices, that branded goods 
must be price maintained, that the 
reputation of branded goods is 
harmed by reduced prices, that main- 
tained prices are fair, and that the 
practice of retail price maintenance 
keeps some prices down. The state- 
ment says that these arguments appear 
to the Government to be trivial. 


A more substantial argument in 
favour of resale price maintenance, 
continues the statement, is that the 
abolition of price maintenance will 
bring back uncontrolled price cutting. 
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The Government have reached the 
conclusion that the fears expressed are 
exaggerated. They consider the con- 
tentions of the defenders of the prac- 
tice to be based on past history and 
not on up-to-date experience. 

No date has yet been announced 
for the introduction of the proposed 
legislation. 


WHEN WE ARE 
MARRIED 


A Royal Commission. The Govern- 
ment is setting up a Royal Commission 
to inquire into marriage laws, divorce, 
and property rights of husbands and 
wives. Announcing this in the House 
of Commons on July 10 Mr. Attlee 
said the inquiry would seek to safe- 
guard the interests of children and also 
consider whether any change should 
be made in the kindred and affinity 
bars to marriage; for example, the 
bar to certain relatives marrying. 


Lord Morton of Henryton, former 
Chancery Court judge and Lord 
Justice of Appeal, will be chairman. 


The matter first came into the news 
when Mrs. Eirene White (Labour, ~ 
Flint East) proposed in a Private 
Member’s Bill recently that separation 
for seven years should be a ground for 
divorce. At present, couples who have 
obtained legal separation cannot 
divorce, as divorce is a civil action 
which must be brought by one person 
against another. 


Incomes for Wives? Mr. Attlee told 
Mrs. White, who is happily married 
and is a colleague of his on the 
Labour Party Executive, that the 
Commission will also consider whether 
a wife should have a legal right to a 
specific share in her husband’s income. 


Linked with this is the question 
whether when a divorce takes place, 
the woman who may be given the 
custody of the children should also 
have some right to a share of the 
home and of the furniture. 


At present it belongs wholly to the 
man unless she can produce receipts 
making it clear that she paid for the 
articles. 


Terms of Reference. Following are 
the Commission’s terms of reference: 


To inquire into the law of England and 
the law of Scotland concerning divorce 
and other matrimonial causes; 


Into the powers of courts of inferior 
jurisdiction in the matter affecting the 
relations between husband and wife; 

To consider whether any change should 
be made in the law or its administra- 
tion including the law relating to the 
property rights of husband and wife 
both during marriage and after its 
termination except by death, having 
in mind the need to promote and 
maintain healthy and happy married 
life and safeguard the interests and 
well-being of children; and 

To consider whether any alteration 
should be made in the law prohibiting 
marriage to certain relations through 
kindred or affinity. 


EIRENE WHITE 
‘Reform the Marriage Laws’ 


Mrs. White asked whether the 
terms of reference would give dis- 
cretion to the Commission to consider 
any other matters ‘which might not be 
strictly matters of law.’ 


Mr. Attlee: ‘If Mrs. White will 
study the terms of reference she will 
see that they are pretty wide and 
should cover the point she has raised.’ 


DALTON HITS OUT 


Not Enough. ‘Armed power is not 
enough of itself to make a foreign 
policy. But without armed power we 
could today have no foreign policy at 
all,’ said Hugh Dalton at Croydon on 
June 30. 


‘This new situation,’ he added, ‘calls 
for new and vigorous action, both 
national and international. The Labour 
Party at this time must not lose its 


impetus, following our great achieve- 
ments since 1945. Nor its sense of 
direction, which must be always 
towards a British Socialist Common- 
wealth and a peaceful and co-operative 
world order. Nor its sense of realities, 
in which the ever changing facts of 
life are faced without fear or illusions.’ 


Following his straight from the 
shoulder attack on unequal wealth 
distribution at Ipswich a fortnight 
earlier (FAcT, July), the former Chan- 
cellor plainly hinted that the Govern- 
ment means to curb excessive profits 
by determined action. ‘We must 
continue to move towards much 


greater equality of wealth,’ he repeated. . 


“That is the real Socialist test. Exces- 
sive profits are being made from 
rising prices.’ 


Too tender. He read the following 
extract from the SUNDAY EXPRESS of 
June 17: ‘In the first five months of 
this year 1,300 companies have 
announced their annual profits. These 
are more than £700 millions, com- 
pared with £587 millions in the previous 
year. Profits reported in May were on 
the average 5s. 6d. in the £ higher than 
in May 1950. City experts believe that 
by the end of the year the total profits 
to be announced may be nearly half as 
much again as in 1950, which itself was 
one of the highest years for money 
making.’ 

Dalton commented: ‘These high 
profits are clear proof that price 
control has so far been too tender. We 
must now stiffen it, even though this 
may make some Trade Associations 
squeal who offer Ministers official 
advice on these matters. The aim of 
price control is to hold prices down, 
not to hold up inefficient firms, who, in 
the interests of the community, should 
give way to others.’ 

Coming from a prominent member 
of the Cabinet, this strong talk has 
caused a buzz in the City. 


Attack coming. ‘We are mounting a 
full scale attack on price rings,’ 
declared the Minister, ‘and on all the 
pernicious practices of monopoly 
capitalism, including resale price main- 
tenance. We shall unmask the private 
tyranny of Trade Associations over 
traders who would like to reduce prices. 
The victims of this tyranny are small 
shopkeepers and housewives, who are 
compelled by these profiteering price 
rings to pay too much for many 
articles in common use.’ 


He agreed that the opposite evil of 
cut-throat competition should also be 
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DALTON 
Straight from the shoulder 


fought. ‘But this. must be done 
publicly by Parliament, not privately 
by Trade Associations.’ 


HEARTFELT THANKS 


A painter and decorator. Three years 
ago, pretty Sylvia Wiseman (RAcT’s 
cover girl) had a bad squint. She was 
nine years old then, and had had it 
since she was three. 


Three years ago, also, the National 
Health Service started, and Sylvia was 
able to get treatment previously 
beyond her parents’ means. ‘Sylvia 
has had treatment since the Health 
Service first started,’ said her mother, 
‘and an eye operation we could never 
have afforded to pay for privately as 
my husband is only a painter and 
decorator.’ 


For the result, look again at Fact’s 
cover. 


What does Sylvia say? Shyly she 
told newspapermen: “The doctors told 
me I can throw away my glasses now, 
and it is nice to go about without 
being teased.’ 


Mrs. Wiseman declared: ‘To think 
that there are people who run down 
the Health Service just makes me feel 
sick! There was a time when Sylvia 
didn’t like looking at herself in the 
mirror. Why, even my husband used 
to feel shy to take Sylvia out.’ 

She added: ‘I, for one, thank God 
for the Health Service. It has made 


my little girl happy and given her 
something we could never have 


SYLVIA WISEMAN 
The glasses are thrown away 


afforded to pay for—and that must go 
for hundreds of other parents all over 
the country.’ 


The Portsmouth Eye Hospital, 
which Sylvia attended for three years, 
reports that the cure is permanent. 


In all the discussions about the 
Welfare State, it’s as well to remember 
little girls like Sylvia Wiseman. For in 
the long run, though the statistics are 
important, it is the human stories like 
Sylvia’s that record most vividly 
Labour’s Welfare State achievements 
since 1945. 


INTERNATIONAL ‘- 


THE THIRTEEN POINTS 


Aims and tasks. As expected, the 
International Socialist Conference 
(‘Comisco’), which met in full congress 
at Frankfurt from June 30 to July 3, 
endorsed the recommendation of its 
executive committee (FAcT May), to 
revive the title of the Socialist Inter- 
national. The Frankfurt congress was 
therefore the First Congress of the 
Socialist International. 

In keeping with the portentous 
nature of the occasion, the Congress 
approved a thirteen-point statement 
of the ‘aims and tasks of Democratic 
Socialism’ which is the first compre- 
hensive statement since 1864 of the 
principles and aims of the international 
Socialist movement. The statement, 


which is clearly of the greatest 
significance, may go down in history 
as one of the great documents of 
human liberty. 


Liberty, indeed, was the theme 
throughout; not only in the thirteen- 
point basis, but in the four supplemen- 
tary statements, on Political Democ- 
racy, on Economic Democracy, on 
Cultural Progress and on International 
Democracy. These four statements 
may be regarded as the four corner- 
stones of Democratic Socialism. 


Following is the text of the 13-point 
statement. 


One. From the nineteenth century 
onwards, Capitalism developed im- 
mense productive forces. It did so at 
the cost of excluding the great majority 
of citizens from influence over produc- 
tion. It put the rights of ownership 
before the rights of man. It created a 
new class of wage-earners without 
property or social rights. It sharpened 
the struggle between the classes. 


Although the world contains re- 
sources which could be made to pro- 
vide a decent life for everyone, Capital- 
ism has been incapable of satisfying the 
elementary needs of the world’s popu- 
lation. It proved unable to function 
without devastating crises and mass 
unemployment. It produced social 
insecurity and glaring contrasts be- 
tween rich and poor. It resorted to 
imperialist expansion and colonial 
exploitation, thus making conflicts 
between nations and races more bitter. 
In some countries powerful Capitalist 
groups helped the barbarism of the 
past to raise its head again in the form 
of Fascism and Nazism. 


Two. Socialism was born in Europe as 
a movement of protest against the 
diseases inherent in Capitalist society. 
Because the wage-earners suffered 
most from Capitalism, Socialism first 
developed as a movement of the wage 
earners. Since then more and more 
citizens—professional and _ clerical 
workers, farmers and fishermen, crafts- 
men and retailers, artists and scientists 
—are coming to understand that 
Socialism holds the key to their 
future. Socialism appeals to all men 
who believe that the exploitation of 
man by man must be abolished. 


Three. Socialism aims to liberate the 
peoples from dependence on a minority 
which owns or controls the means of 
production. It aims to put economic 
power in the hands of the people as a 
whole, and to create a community in 
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which free men work together as 
equals. 


Four. Socialism has become a major 
force in world affairs. It has passed 
from propaganda into practice. In 
some countries the foundation of a 
Socialist society have already been 
laid. Here the evils of Capitalism are 
disappearing and the community has 
developed new vigour. The principles 
of Socialism are proving their worth in 
action. 


Five. In many countries uncontrolled 
Capitalism is giving place to an 
economy in which state intervention 
and collective ownership limit the 
scope of private Capitalists. More 
people are coming to recognise the 
need for planning. Social security, free 
trade unionism and industrial democ- 
racy are winning ground. This develop- 
ment is largely a result of long years of 
struggle by Socialists and trade 
unionists. Wherever Socialism is strong, 
important steps have been taken 
towards the creation of a new social 
order. 


Six. In recent years the peoples in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world 
have been finding Socialism a valuable 
aid in the struggle for national free- 
dom and higher standards of life. Here 
different forms of democratic Social- 
ism are evolving under the pressure of 
different circumstances. 

The main enemies of Socialism in 
these areas are parasitical exploitation 
by indigenous financial oligarchies 
and colonial exploitation by foreign 
capitalists. The Socialists fight for 
political and economic democracy, 
they seek to raise the standard of 
living for the masses through land 
reform and industrialisation, the exten- 
sion of public ownership and the 
development of producers’ and con- 
sumers’ co-operatives. 


Seven. Meanwhile, as Socialism ad- 
vances throughout the world, new 
forces have arisen to threaten the 
movement towards freedom and social 
justice. Since the Bolshevik Revolution 
in Russia, Communism has split the 
International Labour Movement and 
has set back the realisation of Social- 
ism in many countries for decades. 


Eight. Communism falsely claims a 
share in the Socialist tradition. In fact 
it has distorted that tradition beyond 
recognition. It has built up a rigid 
theology which is incompatible with 
the critical spirit of Marxism. 


Nine. Where Socialists aim to achieve 
- freedom and justice by removing the 
exploitation which divides man under 
Capitalism, Communists seek to shar- 
pen those class divisions only in order 
to establish the dictatorship of a single 
party. 


Ten. International Communism is the 
instrument of a new imperialism. 
Wherever it has achieved power it has 
destroyed freedom or the chance of 
gaining freedom. It is based on a 
militarist bureaucracy and a terrorist 
police. By producing glaring contrasts 
of wealth and privilege it has created a 
new class society. Forced labour plays 
an important part in its economic 
organisation. 


Eleven. Socialism is an international 
movement which does not demand a 
rigid uniformity of approach. Whether 
Socialists build their faith on Marxist 
or other methods of analysing society, 
whether they are inspired by religious 
or humanitarian principles, they all 
strive for the same goal—a system of 
social justice, better living, freedom 
and world peace. 


Twelve. The progress of science and 
technical skill has given man increased 
power either to improve his lot or to 
destroy himself. For this reason pro- 
duction cannot be left to the play of 
economic liberalism but must be 
planned systematically for human 
needs. Such planning must respect the 
rights of the individual personality. 
Socialism stands for freedom and plan- 
ning in both national and international 
affairs. 


Thirteen. The achievement of Socialism 
is not inevitable. It demands a personal 
contribution from all its followers. 
Unlike the totalitarian way it does not 
impose on the people a passive role. 
On the contrary, it cannot succeed 
without thorough-going and active 
participation by the people. It is 
democracy in its highest form. 


NO FREEDOM WITHOUT 
SOCIALISM 


A new Society. ‘Socialists strive to 
build a new society,’ declares the 
statement on Political Democracy, 
which follows the 13-point basis, ‘to 
build a new society in freedom and by 
democratic means.’ 


Without freedom (it continues) 


SOCIALISTS WORK FOR A 
WORED ORSPEACEHeAIN 
PREEDOM.- FOR AsWORED IN 
WHICH THE: EXPLOITATION 
AND ENSLAVEMENT OF MEN 
BY MEN AND PEOPLES BY 
PEOPLES IS UNKNOWN. FOR A 
WORLD IN CWAICH Ee 
DEVELOPMENT OR LEE 
INDIVIDUAL PERSONALITY 
[Sete eBASIS VORLELE 
EPRULCEUL DEVELOPER 
OEaEMANKIN De THEY APPEAL 
LO- THE SOLIDA RIT YOR AEE 
WORKING MEN IN THE 
STRUIGGLE FOR TES GREASE 
AIM 


DECLARATION OF THE FIRST CONGRESS OF THE SOCIALIST INTERNATIONAL, FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN 
JUNE 30—JuLy 3 1951. 


there can be no Socialism. Socialism 
can be achieved oniy through demo- 
cracy. Democracy can be fully realised 
only through Socialism. 

Democracy is government of the 
people, by the people, for the people. 
It must secure: (a) the right of every 
human being to a private life, pro- 
tected from arbitrary invasion by the 
state. (6) Political liberties like free- 
dom of thought, expression, educa- 
tion, organisation, and religion. (c) The 
representation of the people through 
free elections, under universal, equal 
and secret franchise. (7) Government 
by the majority and respect for the 
rights of the minority. (e) The 
equality before the law of all citizens, 
whatever their birth, sex, language, 
creed and colour. (f) Right to cultural 
autonomy for groups with their own 
language. (g) An independent judici- 
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ary system; every man must have the 
right to a public trial before an 
impartial tribunal by due process of 
law. 

Socialists have always fought for the 
rights of man. The Universal Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man which has 
been adopted by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. must be made 
effective in every country. 


Democracy requires the right of 
more than one party to exist and the 
right of opposition. But democracy 
has the right and duty to protect itself 
against those who exploit its oppor- 
tunities only in order to destroy it. 
The defence of political democracy is a 
vital interest of the people. Its pre- 
servation is a condition of realising 
economic and social democracy. 


turn to page 122 
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A GLASS SYSTEM. As anation we are advancing steadily 
towards full social democracy and are committed to 
the belief that all men are born equal; not that every 
child will grow to the same stature, but that every 
child must be given an equal opportunity of growing 
to his own full stature. The principle of equality of 
educational opportunity is inherent in a social 
democracy. But the present tri-partite system of 
education does not provide equality of educational 
opportunity. It consists basically of three educational 
streams which are class-divided in a way that reflects 
the social structure of the nineteenth century. 

At the highest level there is the grammar school 
stream which provides vocational instruction for entry 
into the learned professions. Only pupils from 
grammar schools have real hope of entering the pro- 
fessions or university. 

There is, secondly, the technical school stream 
which is a twentieth-century product. 

The third stream was catered for by the ordinary 
elementary modern schools which developed from the 
first provision of free universal education. 

The White Paper issued before the Education Act of 
1944 envisaged a perpetuation of these three streams in 
three types of secondary school: 

1. Secondary Grammar School; for clever children. 
2. Secondary Technical School; for children with 
technical or commercial ability. 3. Secondary Modern 
School ; for the rest. 

This aroused opposition from the Labour Move- 
ment generally, and from many educationalists. Asa 
result the Act made no mention of the three types of 
school, but laid the duty on local education authorities 
to provide efficient secondary education. This left the 
way open for comprehensive schools, where local 
education authorities wished to establish them and 
where Ministerial sanction was forthcoming. 

Despite this it is still the case, in England and Wales 
at least, that children at the age of 11 are selected and 
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segregated into the three streams of the tri-partite 
system. 

This has two bad effects. It leaves some children 
resentfully concluding that they are inferior to children 
attending the grammar schools. And it can implant in 
the minds of grammar school pupils an assumption 
that they are superior to the rest. 

Further, if education is to be more than instruction 
but is to be a preparation for life, it is unwise to 
segregate the types at an early age. As stated in the 
report of the Advisory Council on Education in 
Scotland 1947: ‘We hold that school becomes colour- 
ful, rich and rewarding just in proportion as the boy 
who reads Homer, the boy who makes wireless sets 
and the boy without marked aptitude for either, are 
within its living unity a constant stimulus and supple- 
ment one to another.’ 


A FALSE CLAIM. Selection of children at about 11 or 
less for different types of education is based upon the 
claim that it is possible at this age to determine the 
limit of future mental growth. Few would pretend to 
be able to predetermine the limit of physical growth. 
No one would be bold enough to assess the future 
development of character. But it is assumed that 
future mental development can be projected. Recent 
research into the accuracy of this kind of prediction, 
if it has not indeed thrown grave doubts on the validity 
of testing, has at least indicated that the margin of 
error is considerable. It is wrong to base a child’s 
future education and subsequent career upon any 
form of test taken at this early age. 

Selection at 11 has meant, too, that primary schools 
are tending more and more to measure their success 
by the number of pupils who reach the grammar 
school. The primary schools have, in fact, become 
cramming schools in which children are not educated 
in the liberal sense of the word, but are trained to face 
the competitive hurdle of English and arithmetic tests 
and intelligence tests. 

It is also true that, for example, in Carmarthen there 
are grammar school places for 50 per cent of the 
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children, the average for Wales as a whole is 34 per 
cent, in north-west Kent there are places for 20 per 
cent of the children. Thus, while segregation into the 
three streams is maintained, a child’s chances will 
vary according to the percentage of grammar school 
places available in the different counties. 

It has been argued that mistakes can be corrected by 
transfer at a later age. Thus, children in the secondary 
modern stream who develop capacity suitable for 
grammar education can, at the age of 13, be transferred 
to the grammar school stream. 

In practice, however, this is almost impossible. 
Grammar school teachers often resist the entry of 13- 
year-old modern school children who have, for the two 
previous years, been following a different curriculum. 

It is also necessary that vacancies be created for the 
transferees, which means that the relative failures in 
the grammar school stream must face transfer to the 
secondary modern school. This would have a very bad 
effect on the children concerned. 

The comprehensive school avoids all the above 
educational disadvantages and grave social injustices. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL. Many people are not 
clear on the difference between the multilateral and 
comprehensive school. Here are the definitions: 

The multilateral school is one which maintains the 
tri-partite system with the three streams housed in one 
building or in separate buildings on one site. Clear 
sub-division of streams remains, however. 

The comprehensive school caters for all children 
through a system based on a central core of subjects 
common to all, from which branch classes in special- 
ised subjects taken according to the desires, aptitudes 
and capacities of the children. 

The following factors must be borne in mind in 
planning the comprehensive school: 


Size: Provision must be made for sixth form education 
equivalent to that of the present grammar school. 

Organisation: The arrangements of numbers of classes 
catering for the specialised bents of the children should 
not be such as to make unreal demands on staffing and 
accommodation. 

Individual Guidance: There should be close individual 
guidance of each child throughout the school career. 


It should be clearly understood that the comprehen- 
sive school is not necessarily a large school nor does it 
set out to provide mass education. 

It is a system of education which can, with minor 
variations, be applied to both small and large schools 
and which, in addition, provides all the facilities for 
the highest standard of pre-university education. 

Rural education would gain considerably through 
the introduction of the comprehensive school system. 
Under the tri-partite system, an 11-year-old who has 
the capacity to go further than the ordinary village 
school, has in most cases to travel some distance, and 
the nature of further education is often dictated by the 
proximity of the various types of school. The com- 
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prehensive school in the rural areas would make 
available to rural children educational facilities equal 
to those of the towns. 

It is possible, however, that rural comprehensive 
schools would not all be able to carry a sixth form, in 
which case one school with a sixth form could be 
organised to cover several comprehensive schools in 
the area. 


THE CURRICULUM. For the first two years the curri- 
culum would be a continuation of primary school 
with the possible addition of a foreign language in the 
first year. 

There are then two alternative methods of organi- 
sing the curriculum: 

Pupils could be graded according to interest, 
aptitude and ability into ‘curriculum patterns,’ e.g. the 
‘modern’ side with an emphasis on science including 
geography; the ‘language’ side with emphasis on 
modern languages; the ‘classical’ side with emphasis 
on the humanities including history; the ‘arts’ side 
with emphasis on art, music, and drama; the ‘science’ 
side with emphasis on practical skills. All these could 
be partially “cross-setted’ to suit the abilities of pupils. 

Alternatively, pupils could be graded into ‘ability 

(Continued on back page) 
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Policies based on the protection of 
capitalist interests cannot develop the 
strength and unity needed to defend 
democracy from totalitarian attack. 
Democracy can only be defended with 
the active help of the workers, whose 
fate depends on its survival. 

Socialists express their solidarity 
with all peoples suffering under 
dictatorship, whether Fascist or Com- 
munist, in their efforts to win freedom. 

Every dictatorship, wherever it may 
be, is a danger to the freedom of all 
nations and thereby to the peace of the 
world. Wherever there is unrestrained 
exploitation of forced labour, whether 
under private profit or under political 
dictatorship (the statement concludes) 
there is a danger to the living and 
moral standards of all the peoples. 


THE INTERESTS OF THE 
PEOPLE 


Economic Democracy. The second 
statement is on Economic Democracy. 

Socialism (it declares) seeks to 
replace Capitalism by a system in 
which the public interest takes preced- 
ence over the interest of private profit. 
The immediate economic aims of 
Socialist policy are full employment, 
higher production, a rising standard of 
life, social security and a fair distribu- 
tion of incomes and property. 

In order to achieve these ends pro- 
duction must be planned in the interest 
of the people as a whole. Such plan- 
ning is incompatible with the concen- 
tration of economic power in the hands 
of a few. It requires effective demo- 
cratic control of the economy. 

Democratic Socialism therefore 
stands in sharp contradiction both to 
capitalist planning and to every form 
of totalitarian planning; these exclude 
public control of production and a fair 
distribution of its results. 

Socialist planning can be achieved 
by various means. The structure of 
the country concerned must decide the 
extent of public ownership and the 
forms of planning to apply. 

Public ownership can take the form 
of the nationalisation of existing 
private concerns or the creation of new 
public concerns, municipal or regional 


enterprise, consumers’ or producers’ 
co-operatives. These various forms of 
public ownership should be regarded 
not as ends in themselves but as means 
of controlling basic industries and ser- 
vices on which the economic life and 
welfare of the community depend, of 
rationalising inefficient industries or of 
preventing private monopolies and 
cartels from exploiting the public. 

Socialist planning does not presup- 
pose public ownership of all the means 
of production. It is compatible with 
the existence of private ownership in 
important fields, for instance in agri- 
culture, handicraft, retail trade and 
small and middle-sized industries. The 
state must prevent private owners from 
abusing their powers. It can and should 
assist them to contribute towards 
increased production and wellbeing 
within the framework of a planned 
economy. 

Trade unions and organisations of 
producers and consumers are necessary 
elements in a democratic society ; they 
should never be allowed to degenerate 
into the tools of a central bureaucracy 
or into a rigid corporative system. 
Such economic organisations should 
participate in shaping general economic 
policy without usurping the constitu- 
tional prerogatives of parliament. 

Socialist planning does not mean 
that all economic decisions are placed 
in the hands of the Government or 
central authorities. Economic power 
should be decentralised wherever this 
is compatible with the aims of plan- 
ning. 

All citizens should prevent the 
development of bureaucracy in public 
and private industry by taking part in 
the process of production through 
their organisations or by individual 
initiative. The workers must be 
associated democratically with the 
direction of their industry. 

Democratic Socialism aims at ex- 
tending individual freedom on the basis 
of economic and social security and an 
increasing prosperity. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


Cultural Progress. The third of the 
statements appended to the 13-point 
basis bears the title Social Democracy 
and Cultural Progress. Following is 
the text: 


WHILE THE GUIDING principle of 
Capitalism is private profit, the guiding 
principle of Socialism is the satisfac- 
tion of human needs. 
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‘ Basic human needs must make the 
first claim on the distribution of the 
fruits of production; this need not 
deprive the individual of the incentive 
to work according to his capacity. 
Socialists accept as self-evident the 
individual’s right to be rewarded 
according to his efforts. But they 
believe that there are other incentives, 
like pride in work well done, solidarity 
and team spirit which can be strength- 
ened when men work for the common 
interest. 

Socialism stands not only for basic 
political rights but also for economic 
and social rights. Among these rights 
are: 

The right to work; 

The right to medical and maternity 

benefits ; 

The right to leisure ; 

The right to economic security for 
citizens unable to work because 
of old age, incapacity or unem- 
ployment ; 

The right of children to welfare and 
of the youth to education in 
accordance with their abilities; 

The right to adequate housing. 

Socialists strive to abolish all legal, 
economic and political discriminations 
between the sexes, between social 
groups, between town and country- 
side, between regional and between 
racial groups. 

Socialism means far more than a 
new economic and social system. 
Economic and social progress have 
moral value to the extent that they 
serve to liberate and develop the 
human personality. 

Socialists oppose Capitalism not 
only because it is economically waste- 
ful and because it keeps the masses 
from their material rights but above 
all because it revolts their sense of 
justice. They oppose totalitarianism in 
every form because it outrages human 
dignity. 

Socialism fights to liberate men 
from the fears and anxieties from 
which all forms of political and 
economic insecurity are inseparable. 
This liberation will open the way to 
the spiritual development of men 
conscious of their responsibilities and 
to the cultural evolution of complete 
personalities. Socialism is a powerful 
factor in promoting this cultural 
development. 

Socialism seeks to give men all the 
means to raise their cultural standard 
and foster the creative aspirations of 
the human spirit. The treasures of art 
and science must be made available to 
all men. 


INTERNATIONAL DEMOCRACY 


From the beginning. ‘The Socialist 
movement has been an international 
movement from the beginning,’ asserts 
the fourth and final statement. It 
continues: 


DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM is_ inter- 
national because it aims at liberating 
all men from every form of economic, 
spiritual and political bondage. 

Democratic Socialism is  inter- 
national because it recognises that no 
nation can solve all its. economic and 
social problems in isolation. 

Absolute national sovereignty must 
be transcended. 

The new world society for which 
Socialists strive can develop fruitfully 
in peace only if it is based on voluntary 
co-operation between nations. Demo- 
cracy must, therefore, be established 
on an international scale under an 
international rule of law which guaran- 
tees national freedom and the rights 
of man. 

Democratic Socialism regards the 
establishment of the United Nations 
as an important step towards an inter- 
national community; it demands the 
strict implementation of the principles 
of its Charter. 

Democratic Socialism rejects every 
form of imperialism. It fights the 
oppression or exploitation of any 
people. 

A negative anti-imperialism is not 
enough. Vast areas of the world suffer 
from extreme poverty, illiteracy and 
disease. Poverty in one part of the 
world is a threat to prosperity in other 
parts. Poverty is an obstacle to the 
development of democracy. Democ- 
racy, prosperity and peace require a 
redistribution of the world’s wealth 
and an increase in the productivity of 
the undeveloped areas. All peoples 
have an interest in raising the material 
and cultural standards in those areas. 
Democratic Socialism must inspire the 
economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment of these areas unless they are to 

_ fall victims to new forms of oppres- 
sion. 

Democratic Socialists recognise the 
maintenance of world peace as the 
supreme task in our time. Peace can 
be secured only by a system of collec- 
tive security. This will create the 
conditions for international disarma- 
ment. 

The struggle for the preservation of 
peace is inseparably bound up with the 

struggle for freedom. It is the threat 
to the independence of free peoples 
(the document concludes) which is 


~ 


directly responsible for the danger of 
war in our time. 


RUSSIA’S STRENGTH 


Giving the Facts. Woodrow Wyatt, 
M.P. for Aston, Birmingham, and 
Under-Secretary of State for War, 
gave some facts about Russia’s armed 
strength when he spoke in his con- 
stituency on July 15. 

He said: ‘The Russians have 215 
divisions under arms—we have 10. 
In the Russian armed forces today there 
are over four million men. In ours, 
there are three-quarters of a million. 
If the Russians were to mobilise they 
could immediately produce eight 
million men under arms. 

‘In Russian Occupied Germany, 
there are 22 fully equipped Russian 
divisions. Eighteen of these are 
armoured divisions. There are another 
four armoured divisions near at hand. 
Altogether the Russians have more 
than 5,000 tanks in Eastern Germany. 
In addition to the Russian divisions in 
Russian Occupied Germany, there are 
60,000 Germans formed into military 
formations. 

‘The Satellite countries have got 60 
to 70 fully mobilised divisions under 
arms. That number has got to be 
added to the Russian total of 215 
divisions. The actual length of service 
for a national serviceman in Russia is 
net two years as it is here, but four. 
Many youths are called to the Colours 
at the age of fifteen.’ 

Wyatt added: ‘We can only believe 
that these huge Russian forces are kept 
in being and maintained with costly 
equipment so that they can be a threat 
to the free countries of the world. 
When we see a substantial demobilisa- 
tion of some of these Russian controll- 
ed forces, that will be the time to talk 
of scaling down our re-armament 
programme—not before.’ 
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KHAMA COUNSELS 


A Tribal Dispute. The troubles of the 
Bamangwato, a tribe of some 18,000 
people in Bechuanaland, shot again 
into the news when Tshekedi Khama, 
one of the exiled princes of the tribe, 
renounced his claim to the chieftain- 
ship and demanded permission to 
return as a private citizen. Over a year 
ago there was conflict in the Bamang- 
wato over the question whether 
Tshekedi’s nephew, Seretse Khama, 
the heir to the chieftainship should be 
recognised as chief after he had 
married an English girl. The British 
Government explained in a White 
Paper (Cmd. 7193) published at the 
time, that there was no question of 
passing judgment on the mixed 
marriage as such. What the Govern- 
ment had to decide was whether 
Seretse, thus married, was likely to 
make a suitable Chief who could 
command the loyalty of his people and 
ensure unity and order in the tribe and 
good relations with the tribes around. 

In the view of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment the recognition of Seretse 
would not have fulfilled these ends and 
it was decided that he should be 
required to live outside Bechuanaland 
for a period of five years. His uncle, 
Tshekedi Khama, who during the 20 
years of Seretse’s minority has acted as 
regent, opposed the marriage of his 
nephew and went into voluntary exile 
with a neighbouring tribe. It was held 
that the Bamangwato people were 
afraid that Tshekedi might take on the 
role of chief permanently if Seretse 
were out of the country and that his 
presence in the Reserve would cause 
conflict. Tshekedi Khama was there- 
fore required to live outside the 
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South West 


3 HIGH COMMISSION TERRITORIES 


WHERE IS BECHUANALAND ? 
The High Commission Territories in South Africa—Bechuanaland, Nyasaland, 
Swaziland—are the responsibility of the British Government. Their administration 
comes under the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations. South-West Africa, 
a former League of Nations mandated territory, is now controlled by the Union of 
South Africa. As a result, Bechuanaland is almost surrounded by Union territory 
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He wants to go home 


GORDON WALKER 
Let tribe have say 
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Bamangwato Reserve during the 


period of Seretse’s exile. 


Wants To Go Back. Since these 
decisions were announced in March 
1950, Tshekedi Khama has sought to 
have his position revised. Having 
publicly renounced all claim to the 
chieftainship for himself and _ his 
children, he holds that he should now 
be allowed to return to the Reserve as 
a private citizen to continue his cattle 
ranching and to exercise his normal 
social rights. In the course of discus- 
sions with Patrick Gordon Walker, the 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, an attempt was made to find 
a compromise which would allow 
Tshekedi to return and at the same 
time ensure that the Government 
would remain in a position to fulfil its 
obligations of maintaining law and 
order and good government in the 
territory. Agreement was not reached 
and the private discussions broke out 
into a public controversy. 

The whole matter was thrashed out 
in the Labour Party and in the House 
of Commons in a debate on June 26 
1951. Tshekedi Khama sat through 
the long debate in the benches under 
the Public Gallery and must have been 
deeply impressed by the seriousness 
with which every point was discussed 
by both sides of the House and by the 
Secretary of State. 

Basically, the Minister’s case turned 
on his belief, supported by a mass of 
evidence, that the return of Tshekedi to 
the Bamangwato Reserve was not 
desired by the people, that it would 
create uncertainty, division and even 
strife and hold up the administrative 
reforms which it is proposed to 
introduce and which are essential for 
the development of modern institu- 
tions of government. He and his 
advisers on the spot were agreed on the 
need to limit Tshekedi’s contacts with 
the Bamangwato people in order to 
preserve right relationships within the 
tribe and its neighbours and to 
promote administrative reforms. 


A Tribal Conference. There was, 
however, some feeling both outside 
and inside the House that the opposi- 
tion to Tshekedi might not be as great 
as the Minister believed and to satisfy 
this body of opinion the Government 
was prepared to invite the tribe to hold 
one more tribal meeting to determine 
whether or not it wants Tshekedi back. 
The Government has appointed an 
impartial team of observers which will 
attend the gathering. The observers ~ 


are Mr. H. L. Bullock, last year’s 
T.U.C. President, Mr. D. L. Lipson, 
former Independent M.P. for Chelten- 
ham, and Professor W. M. Macmillan, 
Director of Colonial Studies at St. 
Andrews University. It is hoped that 
tribal law and custom will permit 

Tshekedi Khama to attend and put 
his case to the tribal gathering. 

This concession has been welcomed 
by most Labour members and by some 
members of the Opposition. It pro- 
vides an opportunity for the issue to 
be examined, and for the public to be 
assured that only the best interests of 
the Bamangwato people for whose 


welfare Britain’s Government is 
responsible, have been allowed to 
count. 


TOWN HALL 


FACT GOES TO HORNSEY 


An artificial unit. Nine out of ten of 
the people you meet in what is called 
‘Hornsey’ wouldn’t really know where 
they lived. They’d say Muswell Hill, 
Highgate, Crouch End, Finsbury Park 
or Harringay. Or just N6, N8, and so 
on. Nine out of ten of them wouldn’t 
know they lived in Hornsey, because 
in fact ‘Hornsey’ is just an administra- 
tive convenience, a rating area. And 
you can’t expect to nurture civic 
consciousness and pride on a ‘rating 
area.’ 

Hornsey has in fact all the dis- 
advantages of being a rather hap- 
hazardly defined segment of Greater 
London—an artificial unit based on 
the appropriate number of people 
happening to sleep there. The unifying 
factors are that it is a self-contained 
Parliamentary borough—black-coated 
over with Toryism—and has a more or 
less central Town Hall, to which those 
who haven’t cheque books manage to 
go twice a year, by a change of buses, 
to pay their rates. 

London suburbia at its worst, you 
might imagine. But no. It’s bleak 
anonymity is relieved by the green of 
Alexandra Palace—where TV and 
some racing results come from—a vale 
of private fields (privately owned in the 
best tradition) and a surprise of wood- 
lands, with asphalted paths and stern 
seats, which resists the builder, both 
jerry and municipal. 

This is just the kind of place where, 
if you believe that all is best in the best 


possible of Londons, you’d choose to 
live. And 95,000 or so people do live 
there, some in the luxury flats and 
period houses on what house agents 
rejoice to call London’s Northern 
Heights, thousands more down below 
in the often shabby ‘conversions’ of 


HARRY HYND, M.P. 
First of the five 


what 50 years ago were homes intended 
for the nicer type clerks, managers 
and the like who worked ‘up in the 
City,’ five miles away. 


Labour went in. Hornsey Labour 
Party is as heterogeneous as_ the 
neighbourhood itself. Back in the war 
it was infected by the ‘cryptoism’ and 
‘fellow travellerism’ which crept over 
North London. But after a major 
cleansing operation in 1945, Labour 
went in and surprised itself by winning 
10 of the Council seats. Before then, 
Harry Hynd had been sitting it cut 
alone at the Town Hall, opposed by 47 
independents spluttering through half- 
hour council meetings. 

When the Independents in a flush of 
honesty came out as Conservatives, 
things changed. With Tory money, 
Tory manipulation and Tory cars, 
they have reduced Labour’s representa- 
tion to five. But it is a splendid group, 
still led by Alderman Harry Hynd, 
M.P., one of the veterans of Hornsey 
Labour. The others are Alderman 
Ellen McCullough, who is Education 
Secretary of the Transport and General 
Workers Union; Alderman Frank 
Bailey, who has been an active Socialist 
worker for 29 of his 45 years; young 
John Ford who came into the party 
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hot from the Services in 1945, and 
27-year-old Miss Jo Richardson, who 
in working life is Ian Mikardo’s 
secretary. Those doughty five have an 
uphill fight but the very challenge of 
electoral defeat has quickened the 
Party’s spirit. Whereas in 1945 there 
were fewer than 300 paying members, 
today the party boast 3,000, a full-time 
agent, a well-produced monthly paper, 
its own premises and promising 
women’s and youth sections. 

The Council Tories fulfil the classic 
role of their Party. Land agents, house 
owners, builders, with a leaven of 
intelligentsia from the professions, they 
exist to defend property rights—main- 
taining amenity’ is their favourite 
cloak—and shrug their shoulders com- 
placently before the stark tragedy of 
the 6,000 families on the waiting list 
for homes. 

They have said in effect that they 
can’t rehouse another one of the 
underhoused folk crowding the 
borough. At one time their hopes— 
and Labour’s—were on the New Town 
of Stevenage, but a basic change in the 
allocation of houses there has left 
them bankrupt of ideas for solving the 
problem. Labour suggested the way 
out—to buy land outside the admit- 
tedly built up borough in order to 
build homes for the overcrowded 
Hornsey thousands. Property said 
‘No.’ Without the pressure of people 
searching for somewhere better to live 
than one-room ‘bed-sits,’ prices of 
flats and houses would decline from the 
exorbitant to the normal. That 
wouldn't suit the house agents and 
property owners. Every year Labour 
has renewed its suggestion. At last 
the Tories have made a gesture of 
repentance. Some ‘avenues’ are to be 
‘explored.’ : 

Their attitude on this matter is 
typical. No matter what its reason- 
ableness and logic, every Labour 
proposal must be defeated. ‘Dishing 
the Socialists’ is so much more attrac- 
tive to the Tories than showing initia- 
tive and imagination. 


Civic enterprise. Early on, the 
handful of Labour members showed 
what real civic enterprise could do. 
They shamed their opponents into 
creating an Arts and Recreation Com- 
mittee to sponsor free-time activities 
in the borough. The result: the 
acquisition of a large house and gar- 
dens as a near-community centre and 
the regular visits of world-famous 
musicians and the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra to play in the Town 
Hall. 


HORNSEY TOWN HALL 
Tory preserve—or people’s forum? 


But when it was suggested that a 
private contractor was making good 
money from Saturday dances in the 
Town Hall, and that the municipality 
could well run these same dances for 
the relief of the rates, Labour’s idea 
was howled down as pernicious inter- 
ference with the rights (sic) of private 
enterprise. Even the compromise idea 
that instead of there being one highly 
privileged concessionaire to run this 
profitable business, the use of the hall 
should be open to tender, received 
similar treatment. So much for private 
enterprise. 

The Town Hall, a modern architec- 
tural prize-winner, tends to be regarded 
as a close Tory preserve. Labour’s 
small but insistent voice has had to be 
used to claim it as the natural forum 
for all the people. The Tories, arro- 
gant in their suburban rectitude, 
suspect all meetings that are not tinted 
blue. Having refused to let the hall to 
the Communists and a Peace Group, 
they turned down the application of a 
Labour-led ‘Peace with China’ com- 
mittee because they smelt something 
definitely un-red-white-and-blue about 
its 

But patriotism isn’t always enough 
for Hornsey Tories. During the time 
when every good trades union leader 
in the country was doing his best in the 
national interest to hold in rein his 
members’ wage claims, they decided, 
without demur, on £10 a week rises 
for some of the chief officials. Of 
course, Labour objected. 


The Labour group—those three 
good men and two good women—is 
always objecting. It wins every time— 
the argument but never the vote. But 
does it dishearten them? It certainly 
does not. If ever they had doubted 
the rightness of their cause, not one of 
them has ever done so since being 
brought face to face with the actuali- 
ties of Toryism in practice. The 
virility of the local party has become a 
byword in London, and it gets day to 
day refreshment from the job these 
council five are doing. One day this 
London dormitory will wake up from 
its sleep. 

TED CASTLE. 


READING MATTER 


SKILL AND AGE 


An Ageing People. Not least of 
Britain’s future problems is that of her 
ageing population. By 1975 no fewer 
than 30 people out of every 100 will be 
over 65 compared with 20 today. 
Steadily, an increasing measure of the 
burden of production will have to fall 
upon the older sections of the com- 
munity, unless our standards are to 
fall drastically. Industry needs to look 
now to the problems which arise in the 
employment of older folk. 

Skill and Age by A. T. Welford 
(Oxford University Press, 8/6) makes an 
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experimental approach to the bodily 
and mental changes which affect 
working capacity with increasing age. 
The author and his assistants carried 
out their experiments, first in labora- 
tory conditions, later in industry itself. 
Their main purpose was to find out the 
kind of work most suitable for older 
people, and the best ways of training 
them for new jobs where necessary. 
Recorded in detail, and with a variety 
of statistics, their experiments are 
neatly tied together between an intro- 
ductory note and a restrained though 
useful conclusion. 

Man’s bodily mechanism reaches 
peak efficiency in his early twenties—a 
salutary thought. After this comes 
slow and inevitable deterioration. But 
so imperceptibly does age overtake us 
that we are able to adjust to the 
changes as they come. The compensa- 
tions of age are many, for it is not 
only consciously that we accept the 
fact that we must grow old. So great 
are the bodily powers of compensation 
that, in results of work performances, 
it may be far into old age before the 
changes tell. In recent years the 
advance of medical science and the 
expansion of the social services have 
helped to extend life. We are living 
longer. We are able to work past the 
formerly accepted retiring age—and we 
shall have to. 


Old Dogs, New Tricks. In terms of 
industrial efficiency and harmony this 
involves taking into account the 
evidence which Mr. Welford has 
provided. It means doing away with 
such misconceptions as those that ‘you 
can’t teach an old dog new tricks,’ 
since the facts indicate that, with a 
little patience on both sides, you can. 
And it means taking into account the 
fact that the older person has abilities, 
such as added accuracy, which may 
profitably be called upon. 

For the present, Skill and Age found, 
Man tends to lower his standard of 
work as he grows older. He does this 
not because he always has to, but 
because everyone, maybe including 
himself, expects him to. But, however 


. much the prospects of happy days of 


quiet retirement may call, there are 
good personal reasons which for ever 
urge men to stay at work for as long 
as they are able. To keep up appear- 
ances, and to support family needs are 
powerful incentives. Yet there 
remains another. For it is undoubtedly 
true that for the great majority of men 
work, even though often uncongenial, 
is an essential part of life itself. 
P. M. W. 


‘STATISTICS 


Nov. Feb. | March April 
PRODUCTION | 
Interim Index of Industrial Production 
All Industries 153 150 140 151 
1946 = 100 1938 = 104 
Mining and Quarrying .. ee oh tga 121 124 117 127 
Textiles and Clothing .. Be a - 151 159 142 — 
Food, Drink, Tobacco .. a sts ss 126 116 116 — 
Engineering NO és = ae a 167 163 150 — 
Building and Contracting Ae 3% sie 139 125 119 129 
Bricks, Cement, etc. AE one “t ae 177 176 161 — 
COAL (thousand tons) 
Total coal production weekly averages oy, 4,404 4507 4,243 4,605 
1938 = 4,353 
Total Coal Consumption (excluding exports): 4,229 4,500 4,312 4,219 
1938 average = 3,463 
Coal Exports and Bunker coal 55 ae 265 170 138 220 
1938 average = 890 
Output per manshift (in tons, 1938 = 1-14) 1-22 1-23 1-21 1-22 
Total Wage Earners (thousands) a 3c 686 698 702 703 
1938 = 782 
OVERSEAS TRADE 
(United Kingdom) (in £ millions) 
Total Exports (including re-exports) .. ae 2224 183-2 207-6 241-2 
Percentages of 1938 volume at comparable 
prices .. xt Be fe aos a 160** 
Total Imports (in £ millions) .. we ae 234-9 247-8 303-4 311-5 
Imports are now running at about 85 per cent of 
the 1938 volume. 
Exports to Dollar Area i << a 31-7 At 27-4 33-1 
Imports from Dollar Area .. $3 os 46-2 Jel S32 59-0 
Deficit with Dollar Area AS a 52 14-5 14-0 25°8 26:1 
*Total Deficit (not including invisible trade) 12°8 64-6 95-8 70:3 
+Terms of Trade 
Export Prices a oe a axe = 125 109 112 115 
Import Prices .. Ss a3 aH ee 147 125 128 136 


EMPLOYMENT (Great Britain) see note 


Total Working Population (thousands) oe 23,289 23,180 23,218 23,229 23,265 
(June 1939 = 19,750) 
Figures include unemployed and Forces. 
Armed Forces (thousands) os as a 745 752 793 809 818 
June 1939 = 480 
December 1947 = 1,119 
Unemployed (thousands) ah ah 302 328 288 264 231 
July 1938 = 1,786:-5 
Working days lost prone Industrial Disputes 
(monthly average 1918-39, excluding 1926, 
was 969,000) .. ar am oe ne 


67,000 340,000 145,000 159,000 


WAGES AND PRICES 


Interim Index of Retail Prices. . ac om 116 118 119 121 
(based on food, drink, tobacco, rent, clothing, 
household goods, etc. June 1947 = 100; no 
prewar figures.) 
Weekly Wage Rates... as or ae NI) 114 115 116 117 118 
(June 1947 = 100; September 1939 = 60) 
Average Weekly Earningst Apr. 1948 | Oct. 1948 | Apr. 1949 | Oct. 1949 | Apr. 1950 | Oct. 1950 
(industrial, including overtime, etc.) 
Men over 21 (1938 = £3 9s. 0d.) _ .. PenlerLo 4 mOMIecOnlij att £6 19 11 OPTI Tame oof aye REIN R Sas (YS 
Women over 18 (1938 = £1 12s. 6d.) eo || peel 4 ial £3014 =-6 | BA) Pa || 33) Nise CP EE QS fs RE ah” 9 


Employment figures are at end of month. Total working population includes indoor domestic workers and persons above pensionable age who prior 
to January 1949 were excluded. Following repeal of the Control of Engagement Order, vacancies need not be registered at Exchanges; reliable figures 
of unfilled vacancies are therefore no longer available. 

* The invisible trade (military and other expenditure overseas, receipts from shipping, etc.) of the U.K. showed a deficit of £172 million in 1946 and 
of £189 million in 1947; a favourable balance of £103 million in 1948, £110 million in 1949 and £382 million in 1950. 

+ A new index was introduced in January 1950 based on 1947 = 100. At that time Export Prices were 259 per cent and Import Prices 297 per cent of 
the 1938 prices. Recently revised to correspond to pattern of trade in 1949, hence figures given in previous numbers of FACT may not correspond. A new 
index was again introduced in January 1951, based on 1950 = 100. 

** New index based on 1947 = 100. For approx. 1938 comparison multiply by 1-1. Figures are for each quarter where completed. 


t Excluding agriculture, coalmining, shipping, docks, catering, entertainment, commerce, banking, distribution. 
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HOUSING POSITION AT 31 MAY, 1951 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


FROM THE LABOUR 
TEMPORARY HOUSES 


PARTY BOOKSHOP IN 


TRANSPORT HOUSE 


NEW PERMANENT HOUSES 


Great England 
Housing Accommodation provided since end of war Britain and Wales Scotland 
896,401 796,780 99,621 
157,146 124,970 32,176 
Total new houses .. Ae 1,053,547 921,750 131,797 
CONVERSION, REPAIR OF WAR DAMAGE, ETC... 336,441 323,774 12,657 
Total new homes .. 1,389,988 1,245,524 144,454 

| 
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A POLICY FOR EDUCATION 


patterns’ on the basis of individual abilities in in- 
dividual subjects. This presuppgses complete cross- 
setting and neglects the fact that a student who intends 
ultimately to go to a university may have to approach 
a subject, in which he has little aptitude, from an angle 
quite different from that of the low-aptitude pupil, 
who is of generally inferior mental ability and will not 
wish to pursue his studies academically. 

These alternatives are put forward merely as 
examples. We are not trying to limit the initiative of 
teachers. 

Experience has shown that time-tabling on this basis 
is no more difficult than time-tabling for an ordinary 
secondary school. 

There should be close individual guidance of the 
child throughout school life. This should be based on 
the tutor and house system, in which a child from 
entry to leaving school would be supervised by a 
personal tutor. The tutor should meet his charges 
twice a day. He should consult with parents, supervise 
the selection of study courses and generally break 
down the remoteness of a big school. The tutor 
should be responsible for his group to the house- 
master. 


THE CHANGEOVER. Until it is possible to build new 
schools the comprehensive school system would have 
to make use of the existing school buildings. In many 
cases it would be possible to provide the necessary 
places by adapting existing buildings. This should not 
involve large capital expenditure. 

Initial difficulties in integrating the work of teachers 
with different qualifications should not be impossible 
to overcome. 

It is inevitable that the evolution of this new system 
would make new demands on school teachers. But 
there is every reason to believe that they would be able, 
and willing, to rise to these demands. 

The desired end of a comprehensive school is that 
all children from an area, irrespective of class or 
wealth, should attend the same school. It is not 
possible to achieve this by the statutory abolition of 
fee-paying schools. These schools will probably 
vanish by a gradual process of attrition as parents 
increasingly send their children to the comprehensive 
schools. 


Parents who originally were, in theory at least, 
against the comprehensive school are now favouring it. 
Now that all grammar school places are allotted 
according to merit, they are finding either that they 
have to forego hopes of a grammar school education 
altogether, or pay much higher fees to the remaining 
fee-paying schools. The comprehensive school 
removes this drawback. 

It is important to build up the prestige of the com- 
prehensive school. At present too many local authori- 
ties are grouping schools under a common board of 
governors. It is essential, in building up the identity of 
a school, that it should have its own board of governors 
meeting on the school premises. 


LOCAL AUTONOMY. At present local education authori- 
ties have power to select the type of school to be 
developed within their area, subject to approval by the 
Ministry of Education in England and the Department 
of Education for Scotland. This local autonomy 
should be preserved. It would be wrong to impose a 
pattern of education upon local authorities. It is felt, 
however, that more could be done, great though the 
advances have been in many directions. It is hoped 
that this report will clarify the issues and give an 
impetus towards the creation of an educational 
system which will give equality of opportunity and 
Status to all. 


IMPORTANT NEWS 


What is the most important news of the day? 
Everyone has individual tastes and interests, and 
all these are catered for in Labour’s own national 
daily newspaper; but the great issues that con- 
front Britain and the world in these times are of 
vital importance to all alike. For clear, factual 
reporting, keen and forthright comment—as well 
as plain statement on where Labour stands as 
the national and international scene shifts and 
changes—rely on the 


HERALD 


every morning 
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